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To tue Epitror or tHe AGRICULTURAL 
MAGAZINE. 





On the Subject of Potatoes. 


Sir,—In an article of your Magazine 
for the month of September last, on the 
subject of my Letters to Lord Sheffield, an 
article with which, upon the whole, I have 
reason to be very proud, you express your 
dissent with me upon some matters, and 
particularly relative to potatoes. The pas- 
sage to which I allude, is in these words: 
** As to a former diatribe of his on Pota- 
“toes, we regarded it as a pleasant ex- 
*‘ ample of argument for arguments’ sake; 
“* as an agreeable jumble of truth and of 
** mental rambling.” 

Now, Sir, [ do assure you, that I never 
was more serious in my life, than when I 
wrote the essay, or, rather, casually made 
the observations against the cultivation 
and use of this worse than useless root. 
If it was argument for argument’s sake, 
no one, that I recollect, ever did me the 
honour to show that the argument was fal- 
lacious. I think it a subject of great im- 
portance; I regard the praises ef this root 
and the preference given to it before corn, 
and even some other roots, to have arisen 
from a sort of monkey-like imitation. It 
has become, of late years, the fashion to 
extol the virtues of potatoes, as it has been 
to admire the writings of Milton and 
Shakespear. God, almighty and all fore- 
seeing, first permitting his chief angel to be 
disposed to rebel against him; his permit- 
ting him to enlist whole squadrons of 
angels under his banners; his permitting 
this host to come and dispute with him the 
throne of heaven ; his permitting the con- 


test to be long, and, at one time, doubtful ; 


his permitting the devils to bring cannon 
into this battle in the clouds; his permit- 
ting one devil or angel, I forget which, to 
be split down the middle, from crown to 
crotch, as we split a pig; his permitting 
the two halves, intestines and all, to go 
slap, up together again, and become a 
body; his, then, causing.all the 






A4fit host to be tumbled head-fong down 


a a 





into a place called Hell, of the local situa 
tion of which no man can have an idea; 
his causing gates (iron gates too) to ba 
erected to keepthe devilin; his permitting 
him to get out, nevertheless, and to come 
and destroy the peace and happiness of 
his new creation; his causing his son to 
take a pair of compasses out of a drawer, 
to trace the form of the earth. All this, 
and, indeed, the whole of Milton’s poem, 
is such barbarous trash, so outrageously 
offensive to reason and to common sense, 
that one is naturally led to wonder how it 
can have been tolerated by a people, 
amongst whom astronomy, navigation, and 
chemistry are understood. But, it is the 


fashion to turn up the eyes, when Paradise 


Lost is mentioned; and, if you fail herein 
you want faste ; you want judgment even, 
if you do not admire this absurd and ridi- 
culous stuff, when, if one of your rela- 
tions were to write a letter in the same 
strain, you would send him to a mad-house 
and take his estate. It is the sacrificing 
of reason to fashion. And as tothe other 
‘6 Divine Bard,” the case is still more 
provoking. After his ghosts, witches, 
sorcerers, fairies, and monsters; after his 
bombast and puns and smut, which appear 
tohave been not much relished by his 
comparatively rude contemporaries, had 
had their full swing; after hundreds of 
thousands of pounds had been expended 
upon embellishing his works; after nu- 
merous commentators and engravers and 
painters and booksellers had got. fat upon 
the trade; after yubilees had been held jn 
honour of his memory; at a time when 
there were men, otherwise of apparently 
souud sense, who were what was apt)y 


enough termed Shakespear-mad. At this 


very moment an occurrence took place, 
which must have put an end, for ever, to 
this national folly, had it not been kept 
up by infatuation and obstinacy withopt 


‘parallel. Youne Irexano, J think his 


| 


name was WILL14M, no matter from what 
motive, though I never could see any harm 
in his. motive, and have always thonght 
him a man most unjustly and brutally used. 
Fhesensrep ROWE what were the in- 
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ducing circumstances, or the motives, 
he did write; and bring forth, as being 
Shakespear’s, some plays, @ prayer, and 
a love-letter. ‘The learned men of Kng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland met to ex- 
amine these performances. Some doubt- 
ed, a few denied; but, the far greater 
part, amongst whom were Dr. Park, Dr. 
Wuarron, and Mr. George CHALmeErs, 
declared, in the most positive terms, that 
no man but Shakespear could have writ- 
ten those things. There was a division ; 
but this division arose more from a sus- 
picion of some trick, than from any thing 
to be urged against the merit of the writ- 
ings. The plays went so far as to be 
ACTED. Long lists of subscribers ap- 

eared to the work. And, in short, it was 
decided, in the most unequivocal manner, 
that this young man of sixteen years of 
age had written so nearly like Shake- 
spear, that a majority of the learned and 
‘critical classes of the nation most firmly 
believed the writings to be Shakespear’s ; 
and, there cannot be a doubt, that, if Mr. 
Ireland had been able to keep his secret, 
they would have passed for Shakespear’s 
till the time shall come when the whole 
heap of trash will by the natural good sense 
of the nation, be consigned to everlasting 
oblivion; and, indeed, as folly ever doats 
on a darling, it is very likely, that these 
Jast-found productionus of “ our ‘mmortal 
bard” would have been regarded as his 
dest. Yet, in spite of all this; in spite 
of what one would have thought was suffi- 
cient to make blind people see, the fashion 
has been kept up; and, what excites some- 
thing more than ridicule and contempt, 
Mr. Ireland, whose writings had been 
taken for Shakespear’s, was, when he 
made the discovery, treated as an impostor 


and a cheat; and hunted down with as’ 


much rancour as if he had written against 
the buying and selling of seats in parlia- 
ment. The learned men; the sage cri- 
tics; the Shakespear-mad folks ; were all 
$0 ashamed, that they endeavoured to 
draw the public attention from them- 
selves to the young man. It was of his 
impositions that they now talked, and not 
of their own folly. When the witty 
clown, mentioned in Don Quixote, put the 
mimic’s audience to shame by pulling the 
real pig out from under his cloak, we do 
not find that that audience were, like our 
dearned men, so unjust as to pursue him 
With reproachss and with every act that a 
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vindictive mind can suggest. They per- 
ceived how foolish they had been, they 
hung down their heads in silence, and, [ 
dare say, would not easily be led to ad- 
mire the mountebank again. 

It is fashion, Sir, to which, in these most 
striking instances, sense and reason have 
yielded; and it is to fashion that the po- 
tatoe owes its general cultivation and use. 
If you ask me, whether fashien can possi- 
bly make a nation prefer one sort of dict 
to another, [ ask you what it is that can 
make a nation admire Shakespear? What 
is it that can make them call hima “ Di- 
vine Bard,” nine-tenths of whose works 
are made up of such trash as no decent 
man, now-a-days, would not be ashamed, 
and even afraid, to put his name to? What 
can make an audience in London sit and 
hear and even applaud, under the name of 
Shakespear, what they would hoot off the 
stage in a moment, if it came forth under 
any other name? When folly has once 
given the fashion, she is a very persevering 
dame. An American writer, whose name 
is GeorGe Dorsey, I believe, and who has 
recently published a pamphlet, called 
“The Unitep States AND ENGLAND, 
&c.” being a reply to an attack on the 
morals and government and learning of 
the Americans, in the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,”’ states it, as matter of justification, 
that the Pesple of America sigh zith de- 
light to see the plays of Shakespear, whom 
they claim as their countryman ; an ho- 
nour, if it be disputed, of which I will 
make any of them a voluntary surrender 
of my share. Now, Sir, what can induce 
the Americans to sit and hear with delight 
the dialogues of Falstaff and Poins, and 
Dame Quickely, and Doll Tearsheet? 
what can restrain them from pelting 
Parson Hugh, Justice Shallow, Bardolph, 
and the whole crew off the stage? What 
can make them endure a ghost cap-d-pie, 
a prince, who, for justice sake, pursues 
his uncle and his mother, and who stabs 
an old gentleman in sport, and cries out 
‘dead for a ducat! dead?” What can. 
they find to “‘ delight” them in punning 
clowns, in ranting heroes, in sorcerers, 
ghosts, witches, fairies, monsters, sooth- 
sayers, dreamers ; in incidents out of ua- 
ture, in scenes most unnecessarily bloody ? 
How they must be delighted at_ the story 
of Lear putting the question to his daugh- 
ters of which loved him most, and then di- 
viding his kingdom among them, according 
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to their professions of love ; how delighted 
to see the fantastical disguise of Edgar, 
the treading out of Gloucester’s eyes, and 
the trick by which it is pretended he was 
made to believe, that he had actually 
fallen from the top of the cliff! How they 
must be delighted to see the stage filled 
with green boughs, like a coppice, as in 
Macbeth, or streaming like a slaughter- 
house, as in Titus Andronicus! How the 
young girls in America must be tickled 
with delight at the dialogues in Troilus and 
Cressida, and more especially at the pretty 
observations of the Nurse, I think it is, in 
Romeo and Juliet! But, it is the same all 
through the work. I know of one other, 
and only one other, book, so obscene as 
this; and, if | were to judge from the 
high favour in which these two books 
seem to stand, I should conclude, that 
wild and improbable fiction, bad princi- 
ples of morality and politics, obscurity in 
meaning, bombastical language, forced 
jokes, puns, and smut, were fitted to the 
minds of the people. But, I do not thus 
judge. It is fashion. ‘These books are 
‘in fashion. Every one is ashamed not to 
be in the fashion, It is the fashion to ex- 
tol potatoes, and to eat potatoes. Every 
One joins in extolling potatoes, and all 
the world like potatoes, or pretend to 
like them, which is the same thing in 
effect. 

In those memorable years of wisdom, 
1800 and 1801, you can remember, | 
dare say, the grave discussions in Parlia- 
ment about potatoes. It was proposed by 
some one to make a /aw to encourage the 
growth of them; and, if the Bill did not 
pass, it was, I believe, owing to the ridi- 
cule which Mr. Horne Tooke threw up- 
on that whole system of petty legislation. 
Will it be believed, in another century, 
that the law-givers of a great nation ac- 
tually passed a law to compel people to 
eat pollard in their bread, and that, too, 
not for the purpose of degrading or pu- 
nishing, but for the purpose of doing‘the 
said people good by adding to the quan- 
tity of bread ina time of scarcity? Will 
this be believed? In every bushel of wheat 
there.is a certain proportion of flour, 


suited to the appetite and the stomach of | 


man; and a certain proportion of pollard 
and bran, suited to the appetite and sto- 
mach of pigs, cows, and sheep. But the 
Parliament of the years of wisdom wished 


jand the weights are equal. 


to cram the whole down the throat of 
man, together with the flour of other 
grain. And what was-to become of the 
pigs, cows, and sheep? Whence were the 
pork, butter, and mutton to come? And 
were not these articles of human food as 
well as bread? The truth is, that pollard, 
bran, and the coarser kinds of grain, when 
given to cattle, make these cattle fat ; but 
when eaten by man, make him lean and 
weak. And yet this bill actually became 
a law! 

That period of wisdom was also the 
period of the potatoe-mania. Bulk was 
the only thing sought after; and, it is 
a real fact, that Pitt did suggest the 
making of beer out of straw. Bulk was 
all that was looked after. If the scars 
city had continued a year longer, I 
should not have been at all surprized, 
if it had been proposed to feed the 
people at rack and manger. But, the Pow 
tatoe! Oh! what a blessing to man! 
Lord Grenville, at a birth-day dinner gi- 
ven to the foreign ambassadors, used not a 
morsel of bread, but, instead of it, little 
potatoe cakes, though he had, I dare say, 
a plenty of lamb, poultry, pig, &c. all 
of which had been fatted upon corn or 
meal, in whole or in part. Yes, Sir, po- 
tatoes will do very well along with plenty 
of animal food, which has been fatted on 
something better than potatoes. But, 
when you and | talk of the use of them, 
we must consider them in a very differ- 
ent light. 

The notion is, that potatoes are cheaper 
than wheat four. ‘This word cheap is not 
quite expressive enough, but it will do for 
our present purpose. I shall consider the 
cost of potatoes, in a family, compared 
with that of flour. It will be best to take 
the simple case of the labouring man. 

The price of a bushel of fine flour, at 
Botley, is, at this time, 10s. The weight 
is 56lb. The price ofa bushel of potatoes 
is 2s.6d. They are just now dug up, and 
are at the cheapest. A bushel of potatoes 
which are measured by a larger bushel, 
weighs about. 60lb. dirt and all, for they 
are sold unwashed. Allow 4lb. for dirt, 
Well, then, 
here is toiling Dick with his 4 bushels of 
potatoes, and John with his bushel of 
flour. But, to be fair, I must allow, 
that the relative price is not always so 
much in favour of flour. Yet, [ think you 
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will agree with me, that, upon an average, 
fire bushels of potatoes do cost as much as 
ene bushel ef flour. You know very well, 
that potatoes, in London, sell fer 1d. 
and sometimes for 2d. a pound; that is 
to say, sometimes for {21 7s. 6d. and 
sometimes for £2 15s. the five bushels. 
This is notorious. Every reader knows 


' 


it. And, did you ever hear of a bushel | 


of flour selling for 2 15s.? Menstrous | 





luncheon-hag, Dick ; nothing is so relish- 
ing and so strengthening ont in the har- 
vest-field, or ploughing ona bleak hill in 
winter, asa cold potatoe. But, be sure, 
Dick, to wrap yeur bag well up in your 
clothes, during winter, or, when you come 
to lunch, you may, to your great surprise, 
find your food transformed into pebbles. 
Ilome goes merry Dick, and. on goes the 
pot again. ‘Thus, 1095 times in the year 


to think ef! And yet the tradesman’s | Dick’s pot must boil. ‘This is, at least, a 


wife, looking narroz/y to every half- 
penny, trudges away tothe potatoe shop 
to get five or six pounds of this wretched 
root for the purpose of saving flour ! She 
goes and gives 10d. for teu pounds of po- 
tatoes, when she might buy dib. of flour 
with the same money! Before her pota- 
toes come to table, they are, even iw bulk. 
bess than 5lb. or even 3lb. of flour made 
into a pudding. ‘Try the experiment your- 
self, Sir, and you will soon be able to ap- 
preciate the economy of this dame. 


thousand times oftener than with a bread 
and meat diet. Ounce a week baking and 
once a week boiling is as much as a farm- 
house used to require. . There must be 
some fuel consumed in winter for warmth. 
But here are, at the least 500 fires to be 
made for the sake of these potatoes, and, 
at a penny a fire, the amount is more than 
would purchase four bushels of flour, 
which would make 288lbs. of bread, which, 
at 7bb. of bread a day, would keep John’s 
family in bread for 41 days out of the 365. 





But, to return to Dick and John; the | 
former has got his five bushels of potatoes, | 
and the latter his bushel of flour. I shall, | 
by and by, have to observe upon the sfock 
that Dick must lay in, and upon the sfow- 
age that he must have; but, at present, 
we will trace these two commodities in 
their way to the mouth and in their effects 
wpon those who eat them. Dick has got 
five bushels at once, because he could have 
them a little cheaper. John may have his 
peck or gallon of tlour; for that has a 
fixed and indiscriminating price. It re- 
quires no trick in dealing, no judgment, 
as in the case of the roots, which may be 
wet, or hollow, or hot. Flourmay be sent 
for by any child able te carry the quantity 
wanted. Ilowever, reckoning Dick’s 
trouble and time nothing in getting home 
his five bushels of potatoes, and supposing 
him to have got the right sort, a “ fine 
sort,” which he can hardly fail of, indeed, 
since the whole nation is.now full of “fine 
Sorts,”” let us now see how he goes to 
work to consume them. Tle has a piece 
of bacon upon the rack, but he must have 
some potatoes too. On goes the pot, and 
there it may as well hang, for we shall find 
it in continual requisition. For this time 
the meat and roots boil together. But, 
what is Dick to have for supper? Bread? 
No. He shall not have bread, unless he 
will have bread at dinner. Puton the 


This f state as a fact, challenging contra- 
diction, that, exclusive of the extra labour, 
occasicned by the cookery of potatoes, 
the fuel, required, in a year, for a potatoe 
diet, and not required for a bread diet, 
would cost, in any part of the kingdom, 
more than would keepa family, evea in 
buker’s bread, for 41 days in the year, at 
the rate ef 7lbs. of bread a day. 

Johu, on the contrary, lies and sleeps 
on Sanday morning ‘till about 7 o’clock. 
ile then gets a bit of bread and meat, or 
cheese, if he has either. ‘The mill gives 
him his bushel of flour in a few minutes. 
His wife has baked durivg the weck. He 
has a pudding on Sunday, and another 
batch of bread before the next Sunday. 
‘The moment he is up, he is off to his stable 
or the field or the coppice. His breakfast 
and luncheon are in his bag. In spite of 
frost he finds them safe and sound. ‘They 
give him heart, and enable him to go 
through the day. His 56lb. of flour, with 
the aid of 2d. in yeast, bring him 72lb. of 
bread, while, after the dirt. and peelings 
and wasteare deducted, it is very doubtful 
whether Dick’s 300lb. of potatoes bring 
2001b. of even this watery diet to his lips. 
It is notorious, that out of a pound of 
CLEAN potatoes there are 11 ounces of 
water, half an ounce of earthy matter, an 
ounce of fibrous and 'sirawcy stuff, and I 
‘know not what besides. ‘Phe: wafér can 





got again for supper. Up an hour before 
y-light and on with the pot. Fill your 


}do Dick no good, but he must swallaw 
‘these 11 ounces of water in-every pound 





st 
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of potatoes. low far earth and straw 
may tend to fatten and strengthen cunning 
Dick I do not know; but, at any rate, it 
is certain, that while he is eating as much 
of potatoe as is equal in netriment to Llb. 
of bread, he must swallow about Vloz. of 
water, earth, straw, &c. for down they 
must go altogether, like the Parliament's 
bread in the years of wisdom, L800 and 
1801. But, suppose every pound of pota- 
toes to bring into Dick’s stomach a 6th 
part in nutritious matter, including in the 
gross pound all the dirt, eyes, peeling, and 
other inevitable waste. Divide his gross 
3001b. by 6, and you will find him with 
50\b. of nutritious matter fer the same sum 
that John has laid out in 72tb. of nutritious 
matter, besides the price of 288!b. of bread 
ina year, which Dick lays out in extra 
fuel for the eternal boilings of his pot. 

Is it any wonder that his cheeks are like 
two bits of loose leather, while he is pot- 
bellied, and weak as a cat? In order to 
get half a pound of natritious matter into 
him, he must swallow about 50 ounces of 
water, earth and straw. Without rumina- 
ting faculties how is he to bear this cram- 
ming? 

But. Dick’s disadvantages do not stop 
here. [le must lay in his store at the be- 
ginning of winter, or he must buy through 
the nose. And where is he to find 
stowage 2? Tle has no caves. Ile may 
pie them in the garden, ifthe has one ; but, 
he must not open the pie in frosty wea- 
ther. It isa fact not to be disputed, that 
a full fenth of the potatoe crop is de- 
stroyed, upon an average of years, by the 
frost. Ilis wife, or stout daughter, can- 
not go out to work to help to earn the 
means of buying potatoes. She must stay 
at home to boil the pot, the everlasting 
pot! ‘There is no such thing as @ cold 
dinner. No such thing as women sitting 
down on a hay-cock, or a shock of wheat, 
to their dinner, ready to jump up at the 
approachiof the shower. Home they 
must tramp, if it be three miles, to the 
fire that ceaseth not, and the pot as black 
as Satan. No wonder, that, in the 
brightest and busiest seasons of the year, 
you see from every cottage door, staring 
out at you, as you pass, a smoky-capped, 
greasy heeled woman. ‘The pot, which 
keeps her at home, also gives her the co- 


Your of the chininey, while long inactivity acre. 


swells her heels. ; 
‘Now, Sir, I am Quite serious in these 
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my reasons against the use of this root, as 
food for man. As food for other avimals, 
In proportion to its cost, I know it to be 
the worst of all roots that L know auy 





en rw ae es 


thing of ; but, that is another question. [ 
have here been speaking of it as food for 
man; and, if it be more expeusive than 
Hour to the labourer én the country, who, 
at any rate, can stow it in pies, what must 
it be to tradesmaun’s and artizan’s fami- 
lies in towns, who can lay in no stere, 
and who net. buy by the ten pound or 
quarter of a hundred at a time? When 
broad faced Mrs. Wilkins tells irs. 
Tomkins, that, so that she has ** a potatoe” 
for her dinner, she does not care a farthing 
Jor bread, L only laugh, knowing that 
she will twist down a half pound of beef 
with her ** potatoe,” and has twisted 
down halfa pound of buttered toast in the 
morning, and means to do the same at tea 
time without prejedice to her supper and 
grog. But, when Mrs. Tomkins gravely 
answers, ** yes, Ma’am, there is nothing 
‘like a potatoe, it is such a saving in a 
‘* family,” L really should not be very 
much out of humoar to see the téte-ad- 
téte broken up by the application, of a 
broomstick. 

Llowever, Sir, [am talking to you now, 
and, as lam not aware, that there can be 
any impropriety in it, | now call upon 
you to show, that I am really wrong in 
my notions upon this subject; ard this, I 
think you are, in some sort, bound to do, 
seeing that you have, in a public manner, 
condemned them. 

But, there remains a very important 
part of the subject yet undiscussed. For, 
though you should be satisfied, that 300Ib. 
of potatoes are not, taking every thing 
into consideration, more than equal to 
about 30lb. of flour, you may be of opi- 
nion, that the disproportion in the bulk 
of the crops is,in favour of poiatoes, more 
than sufficient to compensate for this. I 
think this is already clearly enough set- 
tled by the relative prices of the contend- 
ing commodities; for, if the quantity of 
produce was ou the side of potatoes, their 

rice would be in proportion. 

[ have heard of enormous crops of pota- 





toes; as high, I believe, as20tons. I never 
yet saw 10 tors grow upon an acre, I 
have heard of 14 sacks of wheat spon an 
IL never saw above 10 grow upon 
ee acre. ‘The average crop of wheat is 


about 24 Wishels, #a this part of England, 
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and the average crop of potatoes about 6 
tons. The weight ofthe wheat 1440lbs. 
and that of the potatoes 13,440\bs. Now, 
then, if Lam right in what has been said 
above, this bu/k of potatoes barely keeps 
pace with that of the wheat; for if a 
bushel of wheat does not make 56lb. of 
flour, it weighs 60lbs, and leaves pollard 
and bian to make up for the deficiency. 
Then, as to the cost: the ground must 
be equally good. The seed is equally ex- 
pensive. But the potatoes must be culti- 
vated during their growth. The expence 
of digging and cartage and stowage is not 
less than 21. an acre at present prices. 
The expence of reaping, housing, and 
threshing is, at present prices, 10s. less. 
The potatoes leave no straw, the wheat 
leaves straw, stubble, and gleanings for 
pigs. This straw is worth, at least 31. an 
acre, at present prices. It is, besides, ab- 
solutely necessary. It litters, in conjunc- 
tion with other straw, all sorts of cattle ; 
it sometimes helps to feed them; it covers 
half the buildings in the kingdom; and 
makes no small part of the people’s beds. 
The potatoe is a robber in all manner of 
ways. It largely takes from the farm 
yard and returns little, or nothing to it ; 
it robs the land more than any other plan 

or root; it robs the eaters of their time, 
their fuel, and their health ; and, [ agree 
fully with Monsieur Tissot, that it robs 
them of their mental powers. 

[ do not deny, that it is a pleasant 
enough thing to assist in sending down 
lusty Mrs. Wilkins’s good half-pound of 
fat roast-beef. ‘Two or three ounces of 
water, earth, and straw, can do her no 
harm; but, when [ see a poor, little, pale- 
faced, life-less, pot-bellied boy peeping 
outat a cottage door, where I ought to 
meet with health and vigour, [ cannot 
help cursing the fashion, which has given 
such general use to this root, as food for 
man. However, I must say, that the 
chief ground of my antipathy to this root 
is, that it tends to debase the common peo- 
ple, as every thing does, which brings 
thei: mode of living to be nearer that of 
cattle. ‘The man and his pig, in the pota- 
toe system, live pretty much upon the 
some diet, and eat nearly in the same man- 
ner, and out of nearly the same utensil. 
The same eternally-boiling pot cooks their 
common mess. Man, being master, sits 
at the first table ; but, if his fellow-feeder 
comes after him, he will not fatten, though 


he will Jive upon the same diet. Mr. Cur- 
wen found potatoes to supply the place 
of hay, being first well cooked ; but, they 
did not supply the place of eats ; and yet 
fashion has made people believe, that they 
are capable of supplying the place of 
bread! It is notorious, that nothing will 
fatten on potatoes alone. Carrots, pars- 
nips, cabbag s, the superior sorts of tur- 
nips, will, in time, fatten sheep and oxen, 
and, some of them, pigs ; but, upon potatoes 
alone, no anima| that | ever heard of will 
fatten. And yet, the greater part, and, 
indeed all, the other rootsand plants here 
mentioned, will yield, upen ground of 
the same quality, three or four times as 
heavy a crop as potatoes, and will, too, 
for a long while, set the frosts at defiance. 

If, Sir, you do me the honour to read this 
Letter, I shall have taken up a good dea} 
of yourtime; but, the subject is one of 
much importance in raral economy, and 
therefore, cannot be wholly uninteresting 
to you. I will not assume the sham 
modesty to suppose, that my manner. of 
treating it makes me unworthy of an 
answer; and, | must confess, that I shall 
be disappointed unless you make a serious 
attempt to prove to me, that 1 am in 
error. 

I am, Sir, 


Your most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 


Wm. CosBeEtTr. 





Pusxic Income, Pusric Exeenprivureg, 


AND Natrona Dest. 





Since the appearance, in last week’s Re- 
gister, of the statement of “ A Citizen,” 
addressed “ To the Citizens of Canter- 
bury,” I have received two comtiunica- 
tions on the subjects which form_the title 
to this article. The first, and it deserves 
the precedence, is an address “ to the ci- 
tizens of Canterbury,” by their very wore 
thy aud respectable magistrate, Mr. Joe 
sepH Royxe; to which, it now appears, 
the above statement of “a Citizen” was 
intended as an answer. I must say, that 
had “ A Constant Reader,” who trans- 





mi{ted the “ citizen’s” statement, intended 
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to deal fairly with me, with Mr. Royle, 
or with the public, he would have accom- 
panied it with that gentleman’s previous 
address. Mr. Royle tells me, that ‘‘ the 
“whole war faction, and the friends 
‘of corruption have taken the alarm, 
‘that I should publish a ¢rve state of our 
‘finances, and we have had some smart 
“ sparing.” —I do not, in the least, doubt 
this; and, perhaps it may turn out, as I 
have some reason for suspecting, that the 
individual who sent me the ‘ Citizen’s”’ 
address, if it was not the citizen himself, 
isatool of corruption. I shall be glad 
to find that he is not. But his conduct 
has somewhat the appearance of ¢rick or 
deception, than which the friends of cor- 
ruption have not a more powerful auxili- 
ary.—The second communication is signed 
‘A Political Economist.” He seems to 
be rather groping in the dark, or as if he 
wanted, like a physician, to feel the pulse 
of his patient before he attempted to pre- 
scribe a remedy. I have no doubt that he 
has studied the subject, a good deal, upon 
which he writes, and I admit that he pos- 
sesses considerable talents; but I would 
advise him, in his next letter, which he 
promises, to come to the point at once. 
There is no occasion for ‘* beating about 
the bush” upon subjects of such vast im- 
portance, and which cannot be too soon, 
or too plainly laid open to public view. 





TO THE CITIZENS OF CANTERBURY. 


With due submission to the opinions of 
the two Writers, under the signature of 
“ Cosmopolitan,” and ‘“‘ A Friend to So- 
cial Order,” I must beg leave to say, that 
the statements I submitted to your consi- 
deration, were of too serious a nature to 
be treated of lightly or ironically. The 
time is fast pressing on us, when every 
question relative to the state of our finan- 
ces and farming interest, will require our 
most serious attention and discussion ; my 
situation of a public functiox:ary, furnishes 
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me with a knowledge of the distress of the 
country, and the heavy pressure of an ex- 
cessive system of taxation. The language 
of figures is arduous to read, and difficult 
to comprehend; I will, therefore, place 
before you some statements on the subject 
of our national debt, in a way the most 
easy to be understood, and which shall at 
the same time convey to you not only the 
present enormous amount of it, but also 
the rapid strides by which it has been 
accumulated. 








At the Revolution, 1688, it amount- £ 

Gite << ciine tangs serntoediannces 664,236 
Increased by William the IlId.---- 15,700,000 
Ditto by Queen Anne «+--+ +eeeeees 37,700,000 
Amount of the debt at the aceession 

of George the First «.-..-++++++ 54,145,900 
Ditto, of George the Second ..-.-- 52,092,000 
Ditto, of George the Third ------ 146,682,844 
Decrease during the peace ++++++++ 10,739,793 
The debt prior to the American 

War, 1776, ceesccccees bvdeees 135.943,05t 
Increaze by that war .eveeereeees 102,541,819: 
Amount of debt, 1783 --++++- seeee 238,484,870 
Decrease during the peace +++----- 4,751,261 
Debt at the commencement of the 

first French war, 1798-......- eee* 233,733,609" 
Increase by that war --++-++++-+++ 397,469,665) 





Amount of debt in 1801 «-++++++++ 561,203,274 
INCREASE during the peace +-+++++ 40,207,806 





Debt at the commencement of the 
second French war, 1803 +++-+++ 601,411,080) 
Increase by that war -+++++++++++ 841,784,871 





943,195,95F 
Amount of debt redeemed by the 
Sinking Fund, since 1785 ---.-- 236,801,742 


——— ee 


Amount of debt, 1813 +.+++.++++ 706,394,209 


Tothis sem must be added, the out. 
standing and unfunded debt as follows :— 
In Jan. 1855, the outstanding Exchequer 
Bills, amounted to £57,941,700.—The 
unpaid demands of the Peninsula War, 
and also of the third French War, are at 
least 50 millions more, go that the debt of 
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the nation is at this time EIGHT HUN- 
DRED AND FOURTEEN MILLIONS, 
THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
FIVE THOUSAND, NINE HUN- 
DRED AND NINE POUNDS. The 
avowed object of the war was, “ indem- 
nity for the past and security for the fu- 
ture.’—I have furnished you with the 
expence of the war; how far the wisdom 
of his Majesty’s Ministers has obtained 
the object of it, I leave to your good 
sense to determine. 

I will now call your attention to Mr. 
Pitt’s liquidation system, and the effeet 
it has produced, my object being to inform 
and not to deceive. In 1785 he commenced 
a new era of the Sinking Fund, which he 
recommended as a panacea to cure all our 
evils, and with prophetic declamation, he 
foretold that the great event would take 
place in 25 years; that is to say, we 
should be out of debt in the year 1810. 
I well recollect, that not only he himself 
made this assertion, but also that many 
good and well infornied men were fully 
persuaded of the truth of it. Mark the 
event in 1785; our debt amounted to 235 
millions —in 1815, a period of 30 years, 
the debt, after deducting the effect of the 
said Sinking Fund, amounts, as before 
stated, to upwards of 800 millions—and 
yet is this nation to be amused by state- 
ments in our public papers, about every 
three months, with the high advantages we 
have obtained by this system. Flatter not 
yourselves with any expectation, that 
when peace may be fully confirmed, that 
you will be benefited by any reduction of 
the present amount of your annual taxa- 
tion, which, accerding toa report now be- 
fore me, and signed by the Secretary of 
the Trea-ury, amounts for the present year 
to 67,4¢3,7914. I have, in my posses- 
sion, -ome able aad laborious calculations 
ou the probable amount of our peace esta- 
blishment ; and [ state without any fear o! 
contradiction, even from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that he will not be able to 


reduce our peace establishment under 70 
millions. 

At some future period, it is probable, I 
may give you some information on our re- 
lative situation with the Continental Pow- 
ers, as to the growth of corn. Lam living 
with you, and my property is situated 
amongst you, I therefore must participate 
equally with you in the benefits of a good 
Government, or in the evils of a bad one— 
my conduct both asa magistrate, and as an 
inhabitant, in times of great public com- 
motion,is well known to you; and to your 
decision on the motives by which F have 
been actuated, I bow with great deference 
and respect, 


JOSEPH ROYLE. 
Canterbury, Oct. 26, 1815. 


Pusiic Income. 


Mr. Cossett,—TI perceive that a cor- 
respondent of yours, with a view to ex- 
cite a discussion on the subject of the 
Public Income and Expenditure, has made 
a communication as to the Taxes paid per 
cent. at three different epocha; namely, 
those in which Gregory King and Mr. 
Simeon made their estimates, and in our 
time in which Mr. Colquhoun has calcu. 
lated our annual actual revenue at so large 
asum. He has omitted the ideas of Mr. 
Pitt on the subject. Gregory King esti- 
mated it, in 1688, at 43 million. Mr. Si- 
meon, in 1797, at 200 million. Mr. Pitt, 
in 1799, at 102 million. Mr. Colquhoun, 
in 1814, at 423 million. Your correspon- 
dent has quoted the latter sum as 693 mil- 


foreign possessions, which, nat having been 
estimated in the former calculations, should 
be excluded from the present. I cannot 
forbear expressing the pleasure E should 
feel if I could learn, that it was probable 
such a discussion should take place insueha 
pubiication as yours; being convinced that 
its result would be beneficial to the commu- 
nity, inasmoch as it would tend to remove 
many prejudices on a most important sub- 
ject. ‘The course I should wish it te take,: 
and the question. to which should hope it. 





would give’a satisfactory aid affirmative 


tion. Mr. Colquhoun has included our. 
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answer, would be, Whether in the present 


mode of taxation is not to be found the, 


actualiy impoverished state of the commu- 
nity; and whether a reduction of these 
baleful imposts, both in number and ope- 
ration, and a continuance of the Property 
Tax, on an enlarged scale, to be regulated 
tn proportion to a reduction of our other 
Taxes, would not only remove all our pre- 
sent inconveniences, but confer on the coun- 
try at large, a most essential henefil 2— 
The Income for Great Brifain and Ireland 
amounts to 420 million. Sixty seven mil- 
lions, the amount of this years revenue, is 
about 15 per cent. Of this, it is said, 
that 14 millions are produced from a direct 
‘Tax on Property and Income ; thus mak- 
ing out that our nett annual Income in 
Great Britain is but 140 or 150 millions. 
Mr. Colquhoun estimates the British aud 
Irish Income at 420 millions. Thus it 
should appear, that. there exists a great 
error some where. No one, will the world 
say, can surely think of attributing it to 
the Tax-Collectors and ‘fax office. Per- 
haps, the majority will exclaim, Mr. Col- 
quhoun is wrong.—It being of importance 
to discover whether it is fair and just to 
proceed upon his data, it will be well 
to look more narrowly into his cal- 
culations. Having been led, during the 
course of the last winter, into an investi- 
gation of the subject, [ combined my ideas 
in a pamphlet *, and endeavoured to prove, 
that so far from being clamorous for the 
repeal of the Property Tax, every class of 
society ought to have united in urging its 
continuance, and calling out, wna voce, for 
the repeal of other Taxes, beginning with 
those commonly called the Assessed, which 
would at once relieve the householder and 
landholder in towns, and the farmer and 
manufacturer inthe country. [nthe course 
of this investigation, I was led to inquire 
into the validity of his calculations. I dis- 
covered by a comparison of his estimate 
of the profit derived from the manufactur- 
ing’ of sugar, and a Report from a West 
ladia Committee on a similar subject, that 
he had only allowed 5 cent. profit on 
the’ capita! employed. This, [ have 
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no doubt, was much under calculated. 


_an additional three milfion, and paid its 


| interest, had he not violated what Mr. 
* Strong Rea‘ons for the Continuance of the’ 





Preperty Tax. To which were added, Esti- 


mates; &e, by Patrick Colquhoun, LL. D. &c. 
&e. &e. sin ; . Ss ud 
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Another circumstance occurred while the 
pamphlet was in the press. A ‘Translation 
of Beaujour's Sketch of the United States 
appeared, with illustrative notes. Among 
them was an account of the probable pro- 
fits arising from the manufacture of cotton. 
It came from a source of which Mr. Cole 
quhoun was perfectly ignorant; it was 
drawn from the Custom-house Reports, 
and nearly corresponded with that in his 
Treatise. I know the source the calcu. 
lation in Beaujour came from, and can 
pronounce it to be of the first class. 
Again, I have referred to one of the most 
intelligent builders in town,and he thought 
Mr. Colquhoun had underrated the build- 
ing interest. An eminent coachmaker also 
expressed the same opinion as to the profit 
upon coaches and waggons. Hence, I 
have little hesitation in giving my opinion, 
that Mr. Colquhoun is essentially correct, 
or, at least, that his errors are on the right 
side. ‘Therefore, a 20 per cent. Property 
‘Tax would annihilate every other impost, 
produce 84 millions, enable us to support 
an immense peace establishment, should 
it be necessary, and to pay off annually 
so large a sum of the national debt as not 
only to reduce the interest of money by 
raising the price of stocks, but realize an 
immense body of capital, which would 
find its way into the agriculteral and ma- 
nufacturing classes, and, by a reduction of 
the price of all the necessaries of life, ré- 
store us to a situation in which we should 
be more than able to compete with France, 
It would, at one aud the same time, in- 
crease the value of land and its produce. 
This subject, if pursued still farther, will 
lead perhcps to a conclusion, that we are 
in greater danger of too great a quautity 
of capital, than the want of it. This was 
an evil against which Lord Henry Pett 
(now Lansdowne) cautioned the House 
of Commons to guard the country, when 
he was speaking of the sinking fund. Thig 
fund has since been invaded, and its Open 
ration, partly from a reduction of its pe 
riodica! amount, and partly from the charm 
having been dissolved of its inviolability 
. %, 
has not been so beneficial. Indeed, Mr. 
Vansittart could more easily have raised 


Pitt had been accustomed to consider as 
a sort of vestal fire, and which has most‘ 
fully proved its revivifying effects. The 
‘history of the Property Tax should be. 
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recollected. Mr. Pitt found himself at 
the ne plus ultra of taxation. He had 
threatened forced loans, he had tripled 
the assessed taxes; he had encreased his 
Excise and Customs to an unprofitable 
amount; and he had failed in all of them. 
He was obliged to encounter the storm of 
unpopularity drawn down upon him by 
his adoption of the Property Tax. What 
were his leading ideas on the subject of 
this celebrated impost, we are unaware. 
He was by no means well versed in the 
best principles of political economy ; 
hence it is a question, whether it did not 
arise ox necessitate rez, rather than from a 
conviction that it was necessary to erect a 
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folk having spoken so warmly in favour of 
the tax, when he presented the Billings- 
vate Petition last session. And, it was 
remarked, that wherever the Grenville 
family had any influence, no petitions 
were offered for its repeal. But, by what- 
ever motive the Administrations of either 
Mr. Pittor Mr. Fox were actuated, is now 
of little consequence, except the resolution 
of the question would enable us to point 
out the relief how so imperiously neces- 
sary, and for which the actual state of 
things so loudly calls. Such a result may 
be witnessed, and should you chuse to 
give this communication room in the Po- 
litical! Register, I shall take the liberty of 








new system of taxation, of which this was 
to be the corner stone. Ofthe philosophy | 
of his conduct in general we are in the 
dark, and shall probably remain so, unless 
Lord Grenville, who, from his almost ex- 
clusive, extensive, and valuable knowledge 
of the true principles of political economy, 
was, from principle, a supporter of and 
advocate for the measure, could let out 
*¢ the secrets of the prison-house.” Or, 
perhaps, a good neighbour of yours, Mr. 
George Rose, might tell us something 
about it, though I think there is reason to 
fear, that he does not view the subject of 
taxationin, what / should call,aright light. 
But, whatever were Mr. Pitt’s ideas on 
the subject, and however their propriety 
or impropriety may be discussed, there is 
little doubt of one thing, namely, that he 
laid the Tax. Nor will any man deny 
that Mr. Fox did the same. Whether the 
Administration of the latter gentleman 
acted from a conviction that its principles 
were the best, or, as some persons believe 
Mr. Pitt had done in the first instance, ex | 
necessitate rei, we are equally ignorant. | 
If, however, we are to judge from his (Mr. 
Pitt's) speech on his proposing it to Parlia- 
ment, he thought ‘‘ it recommended by 
“justice and expediency; that it would 
‘alleviate the burthens of the country ; 
‘+ that, asa tax, it was equal in its opera- 
‘+ tion ; that, as a general measure, it was 
‘* efficacious; but that it was to be but 
‘“* temporary.” Perhaps the same motives 
predominated in the mind of Mr. Fox. 
Lord Grenville could inform us of the 
sentiments of Mr. Fox as well as those of 
Mr. Pitt on the occasion. ‘There seems to 
be a probability that the former minister 
contemplated it as a permanent measure 
froffthe circumstance of the Duke of N or-| 


—— 








making another on the same subject. I 
conclude this by an abstract of the Na- 
tional Income for 1814, and the expences 
attendant on its collection. It is a good 
preliminary to the discussion. Itis taken 
from Colquhoun’s first Edition : 


Expence of Col- 
lection. 


Excise,++++ £.23,538,935++++ £.1,159,846 


Amount. 











Customs,--++ 11,895,195 «+++ 1,682,565 
Assessed, -++2 6,091,948 «+-+- 299,238 
Stamp,-+-+++ 5,500 643 ---+- 186,243 
Land, --++++ 1,368,128 «++. 175,294 
Post Office,-+ 1,758.250 «+++ 491,617 
Lottery, «+++ 249,666 «+ « 24,354 
Property Tax, 13,057,824 ---- 268,046 
£ 63,260,589 o£ 4,284,201 
I am, &c. 


A Poniticat CEeconomistT. 
November 13, 1815. 





To tHose Nosite Lorps anp LAY AND 


Reverenp GENTLEMEN, WHOSE NAMES 
HAVE APPEARED, AND ARE APPEARING, 
As LoweRrers OF THEIR Rents. 





My Lorops Anp GentTLEMEN,—As your 
names have appeared in print as landlords, 


who, at this time, have generously lowered 


the rents of your estates, we are to sup- 
pose that you have wished it as an example 


for imitation, or because it is gratifying 


to your vanity. Before, however, you 
have imitators, perhaps the question may 
reasonably be asked, how much of late 
you have risen your rents, and how much 
of that advancement you have now given 
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up? In one instance, if report is not er- 
roneous, one of you, Noble Lords, nearly 
trebled the rent of one portion of your es- 
tate, and you now have lowered it 15 or 
20 per cent.—Risum teneatis amici.—lf 
this is the case in general with you, there 
is little cause for imitation and less for va- 
nity. Now, my good Lords and Gentle- 
men, you must know, if yea think at all, 
that under the present pressure upon the 
Agricultural Luterest, no reasonable re- 
linquishment of rent can enable the farmer 
on cold poor lands to struggle against the 
times. Such lands, things continuing as 
they are, will not be cultivated at all; and 
even the lands of better quality, and of the 
best situation, will barely yield a return 
equal to the capital which industry aud ta- 
lent required for it. In the place, then, of 
offering example, or of gratifying vanity, 
do look ito the probable calamity which 
may reach even you in your enjoyments. 
Seek out the cause of the evil, and, in time, 
assist in discovering and in enforcing the 
remedy. Tome, | own, it seems pretty 
clear, that if John Noles and Dick Stoles 
both cultivate farms alike in quality, ex- 
tent, &c. and John Nole’ has a capital of 


his own, and consequently has no interest 


to pay, whilst Dick Stoles has all borrow- 
ed capital, for which he has, out of the 
produce of his farm, to pay the interest, 
&c.; in this case, I say John Noles can, 
of course, afford to undersell, to send to 
gaol, and to starve, his neighbour Dick 
Stoles. This is the real case betwixt the 
English farmer and the foreign one. The 
former has all the expences equal with the 
latter; I suppose soil and climate’ the 
same; and he has, besides, to pay direct 
and indirect taxation, his proportion of 
the current expences of his government, 
and his share of the interest of one thousand 
millions of national debt; a large propor- 
tion of which has been expended in the 
cause of social order and of our holy reli- 
gion. Under this pressure, it is pretty 
clear that, in most cases, it is impossible a 
farmer can pay his way with a price for 
his wheat little less than 80s. per quarter. 
To this, indeed, by your Corn Bill, many 
of you endeavoured to raise, and to keep it. 
And why did you so? Some of you to keep 
up reut, and more of you to keep up the 
means for government to raise the taxes 
out of ; while, it was possible, some of 





might have sons, some of you might have 
connections, directly or indirectly, en- 
joying, or seeking to enjoy, benefit. As 
to those of you (and you were few) who 
supported this measure from the notion it 
was necessary, you might reasonably 
have doubted your conclusions, when you 
saw the measure so unpopular, so backed, 
hurried on, and carried through, by all 
the power and all the influenee of a go- 
vernment, spending ninety millions a- 
year, and having the patronage of the 
army, the navy, the customs, the excise, 
the law, and the church. Honest Gen- 
tlemen, you might with all your purity 
of intention, have sunk into the very 
lowest state of misery, with noi a shilling 
of rent per acre to bless yourselves with. 
But, then, whence was the income tax, 
and all other taxation to have arisen ? 
This was the spell: Exchequer writs, 
distress warrants, and inquisitions of 
every kind, would have produced no- 
thing. The grand sinew of war, of cor- 
ruption and of the damnation of the 
country, would have been no more. The 
government would have been bankrupt, 
and then, probably—what—why honest 
men might have got their rights. How, Ll 
don’t chuse to say ; but leave to you, no- 
ble Lords, and Lay, and reverend Gen- 
tlemen to guess. And whilst you are 
considering the finale which may arise 
out of the present state of things, do, 
some of you, in defiance of the somno- 
lency of your natures, and of your occu- 
pations, in time exert yourselves.— Magna 
est vectigal parsimonia.—Rest assured, 
till the expences of this country are re- 
duced within reasonable limits ; till cor- 
ruption is stemmed, and so taxation made 
needless, the torrent will roll on, and 
even you be overwhelmed in its wave, how- 
ever you may have blustered for the throne 
and for the altar; that is, for power, for 
places, for pensions, for bishoprics, and 
for livings. One noble Lord (Sheflield) 
has tickled your fancies, perhaps, with 
the prospect of a Wool Bill as a compa- 


tnion to the Corn Bill. It were well the 


delusions of such political quacks, and 
mountebanks were confined to the limits . 
of their own studies. Bad, indeed, must 
be the hopes of that government which 
expects salvation from the reveries and 
economical speculations of a Lord Shef. 


you might have pensions, some of you | field. Now, noble Lords and Lay, and 
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reverend Gentlemen, I have done with 
you ;. but events and times will bring you 
to reason if I cannot. Allow me, there- 
fore, to remain, yours, Xc. Civis. 


Nor. 11th, 1815. 





Tue Triumen or ArIstocracy. 


Mr. Cossetr.—In common with all the 
friends of social order and religion, uo- 
thing can exceed the satisfaction with 
which I contemplate the present aspect of 
European affairs. The restoration of the 
Pope, the Jesuits, and the Inquisition, the 
massacre of French Protestants, and the 


consolidation of civil, political, and reli- | 


gious power on the continent, are the 


Napoleon. What a dright prospect opens 
itself to the eye of the enlightencd friend 
of liberty, through the resp!endent triumphs 
of the Club of Kings at Waterloo. Yes, 
Sir, the rewards of a twenty-live years 
contest, against the liberties ef France, 
are at length reaped by the legitimate mo- 
narchs of the world. The divine right of 
kings to reign, and priests to dogmatize, 
are now to be the received doctrines in 
Europe. ‘These are the blessings which 
British money, and British valour, have 
wonferred, at last, on the French and 
Spanish nations. Ilenceforth no usurper, 
«chosen by auy people to rescue them from 
slavery and degradation, will frighten the 
leyitimate King, knave or fool, and his 
firm supporter the bigotted and avaricious 
priest. Ancient institutions and corrup- 
tions, wherever they have been subverted 
‘a brave and intelligent people, will 
now, let us hope, be revived and main- 
dained in all their grandeur and ufility, 
under the benign influence of the monarchs 
pt Durope. Ilow consoling and delight- 
gul to the admirers of legitimate monarchs 
is the present example of the ¢/lustrions 
house of Beurbon. Behold it condescend- 
dug to be the vassal of the natural enemies 
of France, aiding and abetting them in the 
spoliation ofher sons. No measure, how- 
axer-cdjous, no step, however humiliating, 
has. Louis the 18th refused to have re- 
course to, in order to assert, in his own | 
rson, that inestimable doctrine, the di- 
vine right of kings. Rather than concede 





this admirable doctrine, he is content to 
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be forced on the French throne by foreign | 
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bayonets, end there to be apheld by them. 
What an illustrious chief of a legitimate 
house! Yes, Sir, it was necessary that 
the French people should be taught “a 
great moral \esson,” and who so proper 
to teach them it as the renovator of India, 
and the restorer of Poland, of Ltaly, and 
of Saxony? But alas! such is the depra- 
vity of the French nation, that the dles- 
sings conferred on it by the royal band, 
must be secured at the point of the bay- 
onet; and every friend to religion and 
social order must be happy to hear, that 
200,000 foreign seldiers are to remain in 
France for that sacred purpose. What 
glorious consequences have tlius resulted 
from the victory at Waterloo! Let us 
then, as Britons, enjoying such a monopoly 


h | of religion, morality, national debt, and 
glorious consequences of the downfall of 


taxes, rejoice in it, and contribute largely 
to the subscription for the sufferers on 
that memorable occasion. Your's, &c. 


W. R. Hawkes. 
Lendon, Nev. 13, 1815. 





Royat Broop. 


Mr. Cosrert,—Yorick, in his Senti- 
mental Journey through France, after 
arriving at Calais, and drinki: g the then 
King of France’s health, breaks out 
into the following exclamation :—‘: No-— 
** said [—the Bourbon is by ne means a 
** cruel race: they may be misled like 
‘‘ other people; but there is a méldness 
‘‘in their blood.’ With a certain de- 
scription of people in the world (but 
notin America), all royal blood is of a 
bland mild quality. Hence it is, that 
kings receive such gracious titles, as the 
beloved, the desired, and so on: it is 
because there is a natural and heredi- 
tary mildness in the blood that flows 
through their veins, and nourishes the 
solids with mild nutritious properties. 
[uv most other persons, who are not cither 
Kings, King’s sons, or King’s ministers, 
there is a certain sourness or acrimony in 
their blood, which naturally and essen- 
tiaily distinguishes them from the mild- 
ness of all who are Joyal, whether lay- 
men or clergy. The blood of the latter 
description of persons, partakes remark- 
ably of the quality of the King’s blood. 
It is mild even to a proverb. That 
Yorick was right in respect to the Bours 
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bons, as having a peculiar mildness in ¢heir 
blood, no one can doubt who knows any 
thing of their history. They were always 
remarkable for their attention to the free- 
dom and happiness of theirsubjects, and 
no single act of cruelty is recorded against 
the méldness of their blood. Now, as 
you, Sir, are not of royal pedigree, and as 
you have consequently no mildness in 
your blood, I advise you to take care of 
yourself, and not indulge in charges of 
cruelty against the noble race of Bour- 
bons.—Yours, &c. 


A Man or Mitp Broop,. 
Nov, 15th, 1815. 





PouiticaLt Perripy. 


Mr. Cosnetr,—Whatever is, ts right, 
is a saying that merits to be regarded as 
amoral maxim, and should reconcile the 
dissimilar interests of jarring occurrences 
to a persuasion that good will ultimately 
result from the confused variety. ‘This 
maxim, it may be justly presumed and 
hoped, will be realised at the expence of 
the aggravated, the indecent, the intoxi- 
cated triumph, that has been recently 
practised against deluded and _ fallen 
France. Is it to be endured, that avy 
class of men shall unblushingly declare 
one thing as their intention, and execute 
another directly the reverse of it; that 
they shall ensnarea generous people iato 
terms of submission, for the purpose of 
treating them as enemies and slaves, with 
a view to despoil them of territory, of 
property, of life, and, what is worse, of 
their heroic. and patriotic reputation? 
It is hardly conceivable that public indig- 
nation, as extensive as the Freoch popu- 
lation, has not before now arisen as one 
man, and retaliated wholesale destruction 
on their oppressors. Perhaps they have not 
yet endured enough ; perhaps they are slow 
toanger. Ifso, go on, ye legitimate, ye 
hereditary scourgers of patriotism: you 
have not yet reached the climax of for- 
bearance; the crouching spirit is not yet 
sufficiently aroused, nor have your peval 





inflictions been goading enough to excite 
the re-action that will, sooner or later, 
hurry to perditien the remorseless and 


sanguinary tyrants of the day. Tangy 


riod is fast approaching when an aniversal 
spirit of resistance will be kindled in 
France ; when the patriotic tocsin of all 
nations will sound to arms against despots, 
who respect no authority but what the 
sword affords. It is the common interest 
of mankind to unite against the machina- 
tions of tyrants and their base hirelings ; 
against all state parasites and state pau 
pers, who would literally sell their birth- 
right liberty fora mess of pottage. Against 
these enemies to the public weal, unfurb 
your moral and physical energies all ye 
nations of the earth! Give no quarter to 
despotic authority. Chastise the auda- 
cious purloiner of sovereign authority, 
who would assume, in his own personal 
right, that which inseparably and immu- 
tably belongs to the nation. Those vain 
puppets, foolishly, or wickedly, imagining 
what, in the nature ef things, can have no 
existence; that of indefcasible right to ex- 
ercise political power; have, through the 
same kind of folly, or knavery, acquired a 
sort of adoption and sanction for their 
personal pretensions, by flatterers and 
panders, who calculate on sharing in the 
spoils of hereditary and legitimate im- 
posture and delusion. ‘Those persons, 
however allied, or wherever situated, must 
be told, that their brief authority is a base 
usurpation, origivating in fraud aud cone 
tinued by violence; that, for the most 
part, they have not even been delegated to 
reign aright, much less so to devastate the 
social welfare of man. All political power 
inherently belongs to the sovereignty of 
the people, who alone can confer sovereigu: 
authority, for ends of public justice, and 
not for purposes of tyranny and mis-rule. 
National or legislative authorities, should 
be delegated with great caution ; the im- 
portant trust should not be implicitly con- 
fided, but fenced around by checks and 
provisions that would guarantee the public 
from the direful effects of a tyrannical 
assumption and abuse of power. The 
moment the delegated individual, whether 
Emperor, King, Consul, President, or 
whatever may be his official designation, 
should act ina manner unworthy of the 
delegation consigned to him, he:should at 
‘once, without delay or parley, be regarded 
asa public delinquent, and be delivered 
up to the tribunal of vational justice; 
there to expiate his: offence on the altar of 


iviolated patsiotism. Until individuals 
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holding delegated trusts, are summarily 
dealt with in a way suited to the political 
heinousness of their offences, there can be 
no bulwark against the in-roads of ty- 
ranny.and no secure palladium of national 
liberty. With but very few exceptions, 
indeed, where can the political mo- 
ralist turn his eye towards any thing 
but the foulest despotism in the various 
systems of legislation extant? Are they 
not for the most part better adapted 
to the native ferociousness of the tyger 
than to that of the human species? Are 
not the very schemes of corruption that 
would draw from the prostituted and en- 
slaved scribes of the Times and Courier 
news-papers the generous, religious, and 
dulcet epithets of magnanimous, apostolic, 
and serene, a most stigmatizing libel 
on the genuine rights and social pri- 
vileges of rational nature? The de- 
tails of these legislative schemes, as 
they are practically applied, would justly 
imply that the objects of their authors 
were rather to reclaim and regulate the 
brutal, than the human species. The very 
beast of the field, without powers of ra- 
tional reflection, would groan under the 
oppressive and merciless exactions of des- 
pots.—Ilow much more severe then must 
be the hard lot of man, whose rational 
nature must be subdued by slavery, 
before he could be passive enough to 
endure the heart-rending toils ef des- 
potism. The greatest disgrace that can 
befal mankind, either individually or na- 
tionally, is the practice of abetting slavery. 
The individual, or nation, who would de- 
liberately lend its aid towards the destruc- 
tion of national liberty, should be regarded 
as an outlaw of society, and should be 
shunned with horror and detestation. Ty- 
rannically persecuted, and much injured 
France! thy lot is still enviable, com- 
pared with that of those, who, by foreign 
and domestic intrigues, by bribery and by 
treason, have temporarily overthrown thy 
power. In the day of generous victory, 
achieved in repelling the desolating spirit 
of slavery from thy hearths, thou knewest 
how to conquer and to fergive. The end- 
less insults of tyranny, that had been 
heaped upon thee, thou chastisedst with 
magnanimity, not by robbing and devasta- 
versal patriotism. France had all the re- 
nown of magnanimous patriotism, and all 


the merit of an imperishably good cause, 
To oppose her, then, in her generous 
struggle for civil liberty, is only to desse. 
minate the merits of her cause to neigh- 
bouring nations, who, sooner or later, will, 
as certainly as light issues from the sun, 
unite in the sacred object of exterminating 
the race and reign of tyrants, and in exalt- 
ing the horn of national freedom far above 
the future reach of despotic violence. 


JusTiTira. 





More Cause or ALARM FOR AMERICA. 


Mr. Conrert—You have very lauda- 
bly called the attention of the people of 
America to the grounds of alarm, arising 
from the threatening language of the cor- 
rupt press of this country. But you do 
not seem to have been aware, that the pens 
of writers belonging to other countries 
have also been employed in calumniating 
the Americans, and in exciting hostility 
against their infant Republic—A work 
entitled a “* Sketch of the United States 
of North America, by Le Chevalier Felix 
Beaujour,” a Frenchman, designing him- 
self an ancient Member of the Tribunate, 
has just made its appearance in an Eng- 
lish garb, from which I extract the fol- 
lowing passage, and leave you to judge 
whether the Americans have not as much 
reason to detest some of the French wri- 
ters, at least, as the editors of the Times, 
Courier, or Morning Post. 

I am your’s, &c. 
ARISTIDES. 


** The ambition of the United States is 
more disguised than that of England, bat 
still more dangerous, because it tends to 
nothing less than to devour the whole of 
North America, whilst Europe is uncon- 
scious of their object. Since the Ameri- 
cans have acquired: Louisiana, they appear 
to be unable to bear any barriers round 





them. They have already invaded Flori- 
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da, explored the whole of the country 
that separates them from the Pacific 
Ocean, and they now raise their preten- 
sions towards the west, on the one side, 
asfarasthe Missouri, and on the other, 
as farasthe river Del Norte. And it is 
plain, that by occupying the head of the 
Missouri and the borders of the river Del 
Norte, they would soor be enabled to in- 
vade Mexico ; which, being taken in front 
and flauk, would to them become an easy 
prey. The commercial avidity of the 
Americans equals, and even surpasses, 
that of the English. These people have 
scarcely appeared on the ocean, and al- 
ready there is not a shore on the globe, or 
a sea that their navigators have not ex- 
plored. Whilst, on the one side, they are 
seen traversing with their light vessels the 
whole Atlantic coast as far as Cape Horn, 
from whence they boldly launch into the 
South Sea; on the other, they are beheld 
rising as far as the very ice of the Arctic 
Pole, and penetrating into the deepinlets of 
the Hudson and Davis bays. ‘The most re- 
mote and boisterous seas—the White Sea, 
the Baltic, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf. 
those of Bengal and China, are covered with 
their flags; they also frequent the scarce- 
ly known shores of the whole southern 
hemisphere, range along the western coas! 
of America, as well as the eastern parts of 
Asia, and seem to fly from one extremity 
of the globe to the other with the rapidity 
of birds. An ambition of this kind mani- 
fested by an infant people, is still more 
dangerous than that of England, against 
whom we have seen the whole of Europe 
leagued ; and it cannot fail to be fatal to 
the European powers if not restricted 
within its due bounds. The European 
nations, consequently, ought at length to 
turn their attention towards America, 
and concert between themselves what 
measures are necessary to fix the destiny 
of so large a portion of the globe and so 


interesting to all ; for since navigation has} ~ 
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opened and bound the different regions of 
the world together, no particular one can 
be neglected without all deriving injury.” 





Fox Hunrtina. 
Nov. 16, 1815, 


Mr. Cossetrtr—lI was much gratified on 
reading your observations upon the ped- 
lars in your last week’s Register. My- 
self and my brother farmers, in this 
part of the country, suffer much from 
them; but there is another description 
of persons who do us infinitely more 
mischief ; [ mean, Sir, the sportsmen, as 
they are called, such as fox-hunters, stag- 
hunters, hare-hunters, &c. &c. I am si- 
tuated in Kent, on the borders of Surrey, 
and in the neighbourhood of two packs of 
fox-hounds (occasionally a third comes), 
a pack of stag-hounds, and hare-hounds 
in great plenty; so that there is a pack 
out every day in the week, aud several 
days two or three are out. ‘The number 
of horses following them [ calculate, upon 
an average for the week, at one hun- 
dred per day, and that for six months in 
the year, if the weather permits; but 
deducting six weeks for frosty weather, 
it leaves twenty weeks, or one hundred 
and twenty hunting days. Now, if each 
horse in galloping over our young wheats, 
turnips, clovers, meadows, breaking down 
fences, driving and injuring our sheep, 
&c. does only five shillings worth of da- 
mage, it amounts to twenty-five pounds a 
day, and, for the hunting season of one 
hundred and twenty days, to three thou- 
sand pounds, in this one district only. 1 
have taken the liberty, Sir, just to suggest 
this subject to your notice, hoping you 
will make your observations upon it, and 
that you, or some of your able correspon- 
dents, will point out some way in which 
the farmers can be relieved from so great 
an oppression. I am, &c. 


A Kent Farmes. 
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PRICES CURRENT in London; Prices of FUNDS in England and 
France; Number of BANKRUPTCIES in Great Britain; and 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE with Foreign Countries, during the las; 
Week. 





BREAD.—The Quartern Loaf, weighing 4ib. 50z. 8drams, varies at from 83d, to 11d. 





-— — 


WHEAT.—The Winchester Bushel, cr 8 gallons (corn and beer measure), taken on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lahe Market, 63. 4d.—The Sack of Fiour, weighing 280lbs, 57s. 6d. 








— 


MEAT.- The average wholesale price per Ponnd weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skio and 
vifal are not reekoned at any thing in the price.-Beef, 64d; Mutton,7¢d; Veal, 8d; Pork, 6:. 





—_—_ —_< 


WOUL —Vigonia, 16.; Portugal, 3s. ; Spanish Lamb, 9s. 3d.; Leonosa, 7s. 3d.; Segovia, 5s. 9d.; 
Seville, 4s. 6d. ; --This wool is washed and picked.—Wool Imported last week :—From Hol- 
land, 2,1¢8iby.—Froim Germany, 51,07 2ibs.—-From Prassia, 3,360\bs. 





BULLION.—Gold in bars, ¢ 4 4s. per ounce.—New Dollars, 5s, 41d. each.=-Silver in bars, none.-- 
N.bB. These are the prices in Bank of England paper.—-In gold coin of the English Mint, an 
ovoce of gold in bars is worth 3i. 17s. 10$d.—Standard Silver in bars, in the coin of the English 
Mint, is worth 5s. 2d. an ounce. Inthe same coin a Spanish Dollar is worth 4s. 6d. 





ENGLISH FUNDS —The price of the Turee Per Centum Consolidated Annuities, in Bank Pa- 
per; 62. 





oe 





Pi 


FRENCH FUNDS.—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold and silver money ; 564. 





> 


BANKRUPTCIES.—Number, during the last week, published in the London Gazette, 53. 
See 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


Lonpon. Friday 17. Lonpon. Friday 17. 
Amsterdam seeeresees eree ¢e0 36 4 B U Bilboa eeecccee Ceeseeeeeceeses $7 
Dittoat Sight Se@eeeearcseseaeone 55°10 St. Sebastian ee eeecceseseses 3 
Amsterdam BOOTS PESTS O89 6 OOS .0 il 2 C.F, Coranna eee eae ee weseesseeees 3 
Ditto at Sialst «.-eeeeeecene eee 10 19 Gibraltar Ceeceersesese eesceee 85 
Rotterdam «.--se++ee. srsseos EL 3S 2U.} Leghorn «.-.-cccceccccssccee 49 
Autwerp ee eeese 1 3 Genoa eee eee eee ee ee 47 
Hamburgh --e+eee sere seees © 33.10 2EU. | Venice -cccccccees-cecccccese 25 
Altena FP SAGES 69.29 2 2:2,4. 92:¢ GOO 33 1i 2 Uv. Malta eCeeeeeeeeeereeseseas eee 49 
Bremen---- Ceeeerecseseseces « $311 Naples PPCM OH OCC ERED reer seee 411 
> aes Date «...--++--- + 23. 50 Palermo «........ teteeeeeecs 190 per oe 
RO paacenscentrepccedacene 25.70 2 U, | Lisbom sec cseceeeeeceescenee 60 
Bourdeaux «---++-.-..e0- eree 93 70 Oporto s+ eecrcee onee's teecesece 60 
Frankfort om the Main -------- 159 Ex. Mo. | Rio Janeire--.-.... covecescsoe 69 
Maitrid - «++ +--+ 00e+e.e. “ss+ 32 effective | Dublin ++. ++-.-0.eceeeeeeeeee OE “per Ceilte 
Cadig---e- eervcce @ercccosceoce - 36 eflective Cesk accciacane cnccenseccncece iL 
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